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Ineffective teaching is often the re- 
sult of tenseness and uncertainty on the 
part of teachers who are unable to de- 
termine what is expected of them or who 
cannot reconcile the conflicting expec- 
tations of different individuals and 
groups. Therefore, any administrator 
worthy of the title must assume a con- 
siderable amount of responsibility for 
assisting teachers in developing a sense 
of confidence and security. He must have 
a knowledge of, the factors which result 
in conflict and tensions in faculties. 
He must attempt to alleviate the ten- 
sions and conflicts which exist or ap- 
pear to be developing. 

Recent studies completed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago point to two possible 
sources of conflicts centering around 
the teacher's role in the school and in 
the community. One source is the expec- 
tations held by community members re- 
garding what they believe to be proper 
behavior on the part of teachers. The 
other is the nature of the teacher- 
administrator relationship. 


Conflict and Community Expectations 

In one of the studies, Jacob W. Getzels 
and Egon G. Guba attempted to determine 
the various kinds of expectations which 
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typically are used in a community to de- 
fine behavior appropriate for the teach- 
er as a teacher and as a member of the 
community. They were especially inter- 
ested in learning whether or not the 
various expectations were in conflict 
and, if they were, how the conflicts af- 
fected the attitudes and actions of the 
teachers. 2 


Extensive interviews were held with 
forty-one teachers from four school sys- 
tems in two states. On the basis of in- 
formation gathered in the interviews, a 
questionnaire was constructed which was 
designed to measure various aspects of 
the conflicts possible between what the 
community expected of the teacher as a 
teacher and what it expected of him as 
a church member, family member, voter, 
etc. The questionnaire and a personal 
information blank were sent to 344 ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers 
in eighteen schools of different types 
and locations in the Midwest. One hun- 
dred and sixty-six teachers returned the 
questionnaire. 


Analyzing the information provided by 
the teachers, Getzels and Guba found 
that conflicts appear to center largely 
around three major roles occupied by the 
teacher. The first major group of con- 
flicts involves the teacher's socio- 
economic role. Community members usually 
expect teachers, as members of a profes- 
Sional group, to live according to the 
middle-class standards generally ac- 
cepted in their communities. Compared 
with others who live according to these 
standards, however, the teacher often is 
not sufficiently well paid to undertake 
the responsibilities which accompany 
middle-class life. Many of the strains 
which teachers feel in this area arise 
not out of the fact that they believe 
that they are underpaid but from the re- 
alization that they are simply unable to 


maintain the standards of living which 
are expected of them. 


The second major area of conflict is 
concerned with the teacher's citizen 
role. The assumption is generally made 
that adult members of a community are 
responsible citizens whose judgment 
about their own conduct is a private 
matter and may be trusted. Frequently 
the teacher does not enjoy this same 
confidence. For example, he may be ex- 
pected to undertake church activities 
with more vigor than his fellow citi- 
zens while, at the same time, he is ex- 
pected to take part in political affairs 
with less vigor than would be required 
by his own beliefs or even by good citi- 
zenship. Thus, his role as a citizen is 
somewhat different from the citizen role 
enjoyed by most other members of the 
communi ty. 


The third major area of conflict in- 
volves the teacher's expert or profes- 
sional role. Supposedly, the teacher is 
a professionally-trained person with ex- 
pertness in his own field of specializa- 
tion. Furthermore, his expertness has 
been certified by a state agency. The 
school administrator, however, may nar- 
row the area of a teacher's professional 
initiative by making more or less spe- 
cific requests regarding the performance 
of the teaching responsibilities. Even 
more important, the community itself may 
set up specifications regarding the con- 
tent and methods of teaching without 
consulting the teacher and, indeed, 
often in direct opposition to the teach- 
er's professional judgment. In many 
cases, therefore, the teacher is ex- 
pected to be a competent professional 
with a wide range of professional initi- 
ative and freedom of action while, at 
the same time, he is expected to submit 
to the dictates of persons lacking his 
special training and experience. 


Conflict and Personal Characteristics 


Personal characteristics seem to in- 
fluence the degree to which teachers are 
disturbed by the conflicts described 
above. Getzels and Guba found that dif- 
ferent individuals react differently to 
the same conflict situation according to 
certain personal factors. Furthermore, 
because these different reactions fol- 
lowed a systematic pattern, some general 
conclusions regarding them may be stated. 


Male teachers appear to be more dis- 
turbed by the conflicts than do women 
teachers. For women, more often than 
men, teaching is a respected and high- 
prestige profession. This fact tends to 
make women more tolerant toward various 
inconsistencies in expectations regard- 
ing their behavior. Men are inclined to 
feel the conflicts more severely because 
they often do not look upon teaching as 
a highly-valued occupation. 

Teachers with one dependent are more 
likely to be disturbed by the conflicts 
than are those with no dependents or 
those with more than one. Teachers with 
several dependents are usually older and 
have had the opportunity to become ad- 
justed to the conflicts; furthermore, 
they tend to receive higher salaries 
than do other teachers. Teachers with no 
dependents are generally single and, 
therefore, they are better able to main- 
tain middle-class living standards than 
are other teachers. On the other hand, 
younger teachers with small families 
usually do not enjoy either of these 
sets of advantages and, as a result, 
they are often disturbed by the con- 
flicts in expectations regarding their 
standard of living. They are likewise 
more often employed in part-time jobs in 
addition to their teaching duties. 
Teachers who hold such jobs, according 
to Getzels and Guba, are more sensitive 
to conflicts regarding their socio- 
economic status than are other teachers. 


Teachers who do not identify them- 
selves with their community, who per- 
ceive the community where they teach as 
being considerably different from that 
in which they were reared, who find it 
difficult to make friends in the commun- 
ity, and who feel that their social life 
is restricted, seem to be most disturbed 
by the various conflicts centering 
around the different roles performed by 
them. In other words, it is the group of 
teachers that feels it is "outside" 
rather than "inside" the community that 
is most likely to have difficulty in ad- 
justing to conflicting sets of expecta- 
tions about proper behavior. 

The degree of satisfaction expressed 
by a teacher with his profession and 
with the leadership provided by his ad- 
ministrators is also related directly to 
his tendency to be disturbed by con- 
flicts. Those teachers who are dissatis- 
fied with their relationships with ad- 
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ministrators, and who say that they 
would not again enter the teaching pro- 
fession, appear to be the teachers most 
likely to experience emotional strain 
within the three major conflict areas. 


Tensions and Administrative Behavior 


The teacher's relationship with the 
administrator seems to be an important 
source of feelings of tension arising 
out of inability to cope with conflict- 
ing or ambiguous expectations. Evidence 
of the importance of such relationships 
was indicated in a study completed by 
the writer three years ago.? One hundred 
and ninety-five teachers in five subur- 
ban school systems of varying character- 
istics surrounding a large midwestern 
city participated in the study by com- 
pleting a questionnaire regarding the 
desired and the actual behavior of their 
administrators. The data gathered in 
this manner were supplemented by inten- 
sive interviews held with a sample of 
eleven of forty-five teachers in one of 
the school systems. 


The interviews revealed processes 
which are relevant to the problem of 
faculty tensions. Dissatisfied teachers 
said that they could not predict how 
their administrators would act. They 
felt that the administrators shifted 
their procedures from day to day and 
that they held ambiguous and sometimes 
conflicting expectations regarding be- 
havior appropriate for their teachers. 
The teachers felt extremely tense about 
their relationships with their adminis- 
trators and said that because they could 
not predict what their superintendent or 
principal would expect them to do, they 
could not determine how to act toward 
their administrators or in other profes- 
Sional activities. They were conscious 
of no clear area of professional initi- 
ative. Furthermore, they said that they 
were not able to discover any clear spe- 
cifications of content or method of 
teaching desired by the administrators. 
Their resulting feeling of tension and 
insecurity was generalized into a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the school 
system in general, including relation- 
ships with fellow teachers, pupils, and 
patrons. 


On the other hand, satisfied teachers 
felt quite secure in their relationships 
with their superiors. They could predict 
easily how their administrators would 
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act and what would be expected of them 
as teachers by the superintendent and 
principal. They saw their administrators 
behaving consistently, holding clear and 
consistent expectations of teacher be- 
havior, and giving ample warning of 
changes in procedures which would affect 
teachers. They felt that the expecta- 
tions regarding their behavior which 
were held by their administrators were 
stable. They believed that they occupied 
a definite and secure professional role 
in the school system. They displayed a 
notable absence of tension regarding 
their relationships with the administra- 
tors. Their security in the relation- 
ships often was generalized into a feel- 
ing of satisfaction with the operation 
of the entire school system and with 
their role in it. 

In the school where the interviews 
were held, the same administrator worked 
with both the satisfied and dissatisfied 
teachers. In other words, the same be- 
havior on the part of the administrator 
resulted in both feelings of security 
and those of tension on the part of the 
two groups of teachers; the role of the 
administrator was spelled out differ- 
ently by the two groups. Obviously, 
therefore, no single set of actions by 
the administrator could have produced a 
feeling of confidence and security in 
both groups. 

There is no doubt that the teacher's 
feeling of security or of tension re- 
garding his own behavior is very closely 
related to his view of proper behavior 
on the part of the administrator. If he 
feels that the administrator is acting 
in suitable ways, the teacher will tend 
to feel that the administrator's expec- 
tations regarding his teaching are clear 
and unambiguous; he will feel comfort- 
able with them. On the other hand, if he 
feels that his administrator is not do- 
ing his job properly, he will often feel 
that the administrator's expectations 
are conflicting and ambiguous; he will 
feel tense and disturbed by them. Thus, 
the administrator is faced with the 
problem of attempting to reconcile in 
some way the differing expectations of 
the teachers in order that there will be 
a general feeling of confidence and se- 
curity among his faculty. 


The Administrator’ s Responsibility 


The two studies summarized above have 
pointed to two of several sources of 


tension and conflict centered around the 
role of the teacher in the school and in 
the community. Important work remains to 
be done in identifying others. In the 
meantime, the administrator can do much 
to remedy tensions and conflicts spring- 
ing from the known sources. 


First, he must always remain conscious 
of the fact that teachers occupy several 
community roles in addition to their 
professional role. When community expec- 
tations regarding the behavior of teach- 
ers becomes inconsistent, the adminis- 
trator must help the teachers reconcile 
the conflicts by assisting them to think 
through the rights and obligations which 
are an integral part of being a teacher. 
There are, of course, few specific 
guides to help him in assisting the 
teachers with this problem. The personal 
characteristics of a teacher and the 
characteristics of the community will 
make every teacher's solution of such a 
dilemma a unique one. 

Second, the administrator can make a 
Significant contribution toward minimiz- 
ing conflicts by interpreting to the 
community the rights and duties of 
teachers as professional workers in the 
community. Conflicts can be lessened 
only through community understanding of 
the nature of the teacher's job and of 
the conditions in the schools and the 
community necessary for enthusiastic and 
effective teaching. Modification of in- 
consistent and unreasonable expecta- 
tions regarding both the professional 
and non-professional activities of the 
teacher will occur only when the commun- 
ity has such an understanding. 


-— FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


Third, the administrator, by his own 
behavior, can help reduce tensions which 
teachers experience concerning their 
jobs. By understanding how each teacher 
views his own role and that of the ad- 
ministrator, and by incorporating these 
understandings in administrative actions 
and communications which indicate clear- 
ly the nature of the behavior which is 
expected of the teachers, the adminis- 
trator can contribute to a secure and 
satisfying administrator-teacher rela- 
tionship. If the faculty members have 
conflicting ideas of proper administra- 
tive behavior, the administrator has an 
additional responsibility. He must work 
with the teachers whose views of the 
proper role of the administrator are 
clearly inappropriate in an effort to 
produce a desirable change in their 
point of view.* Such a change, of 
tourse, cannot be dictated. It must re- 
sult from a cooperative appraisal of 
honest differences of opinion. 


lother issues of the Administrator’s Notebook also 
have dealt with these relationships. See the issues 
of May, 1952; November, 1952; March, 1953; April, 
1953; March, 1955; April, 1955; and September, 1955. 


2 Jacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba, "The Structure 
of Roles and Role Conflict in the Teaching Situ- 
ation," Journal of Educational Sociology, XXIX (Sep- 
tember, 1955), 30-4. 


charles E. Bidwell, "The Administrative Role and 
Satisfaction in Teaching," Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, XXIX (September, 1955), 41-47. 


‘For a more detailed treatment of this problem, see 
Francis S. Chase, "How to Meet Teacher’s Expectations 
of _— Administrator’s Notebook, I (April, 
1953). 


1. How can an administrator really interpret to his community "the rights 
and duties of teachers as professional workers"? 


How can an administrator help teachers modify an 
they may have regarding his proper role? N 
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